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THE        PRESENT 

NATIONAL     EMBARRASSxMENT 
CONSIDERED. 

X  HE  Queftions  by  which  the  attention 
of  the  kingdom  is  at  the  prefent  time 
engaged,  have  been  mifunderftood  in  regard 
to  three  points. 

I.  The  King's  prefent  fituation,  that  is 
to  fay,  his  political  fituation,  has  not  been 
confidered  in  the  properefl  light. 

II.  The  legal  claims  of  the  Heir  appa- 
rent have  been  mifreprefented. 

III.  The  legal  lituation  and  claims  of 
the  Parliament,  at  the  prefent  juncture, 
have  alfo  been  miftated. 

The    imperfect    reprefentations    which 

have  been  given  of  the  above  three  quef- 

tions,  have   caufed    the  true   exigency  of 

public    affairs    to    be   mifconceived :    the 
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real  nature  of  the  meafures  to  be  purfued 
in    the   prefent    circumftances ,     the   quid 
faciendum  of  the    political  problem,  have 
not  been  clearly  underftood. 


The  prefent  political '  Jituation  of  the  King, 

THE  prefent  inability  of  the  King  to 
difcharge  his  royal  office,  has  been  termed 
by  fome  Statefmen  and  Politicians  a  cafe 
of  ficknefs  or  infirmity  :  others  have  com- 
pared it  to  a  ftate  of  infancy.  Precedents 
of  the  above  two  cafes  have  been  fearched 
for  in  the  Englifh  Hiftory. 

The  prefent  fituation  of  the  King  can- 
not be  called  a  flate  of  ficknefs  or  infir- 
mity, as  thefe  words  are  generally  ufed. 
Jn  a  Mate  of  ficknefs,  a  Man  is  difabled 
from  going  through  certain  manual  exer- 
cifes,  or  from  performing  certain  bodily 
operations.  But  fuch  bodily  operations 
and  exercife's  are  not  pofnively  required 
from  a  King  :  it  is  enough  if  he  can  give 
d'ueclions.  The  Emperor  Severus  being 
2  confined 
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confined  by  the  gout,  his  Sons  took  that 
opportunity  to  revolt :  he  fent  his  Gene- 
rals againffc  them,  who  defeated  them  in 
battle,  and  brought  them  prifoners  to  him. 
The  Emperor  difmiiTed  his  Sons  unpu- 
nished ;  only  warning  them  to  remember 
that  it  is  the  head  which  governs,  and  not 
the  feet. 

Even  in  a  ftate  of  health,  Kings  do  not 
bodily  perform  feveral  very  important  ope- 
rations. They  do  not  ufe  to  carry  their 
orders  perfonally  themfelves :  they  do  not 
ufe  to  affix  their  own  great  or  privy  feals 
with  their  own  hands :  nay,  they  do  not 
always  choofe  to  fign  their  own  names 
themfelves.  It  is  recorded  among  other 
anecdotes  of  a  certain  King  of  France,  that, 
when  his  Minifter,  who  was  a  Bifhop, 
brought  papers  for  him  to  fign,  he  ufed 
to  tell  the  Bifhop,  Sign,  Father,  Jign  for 
me. 

Neither  can  the  King's  prefent  fituation 

be  termed  a  ftate  of  infancy.    A  King,  in 

a  ftate  of  infancy,  is  not  pofitively  confi- 

dered  as  being  incapable  of  having  a  will: 

B  2  he 
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he  is  confidered  as  being  only  incapable  of 
declaring  that  will  :  a  Guardian  is  ap- 
pointed to  him,  whofe  office  is  to  declare 
the  King's  will. 

In  a  ftate  of  ficknefs  or  infirmity,  a  King 
has  a  will ;  only,  he  cannot  declare  it  fo 
readily  and  eafily  as  the  reft  of  men  are 
able  to  do  :  but  the  peculiar  fituation  of 
the  King,  at  this  prefent  time,  is  pofitively 
that  he  can  have  no  will.  An  infant  King  is 
alfo,  in  fome  fenfe,  allowed  to  have  a  will-, 
but  he  is  confidered  as  being  unable,  we 
have  jufr,  faid,  to  declare  this  will  :  a 
Guardian  is  appointed  to  perform  the 
office.  To  which  add,  that  there  is  a 
certain  term,  or  period  of  time,  exprefsly 
fixed  by  the  law  to  the  infant  King's  ina- 
bility to  declare  his  will :  the  day  and 
hour  on  which  this  legal  difability  is  to  be 
ended,  are  pofitively  named.  The  infant 
King's  natural  abilities  are  moreover  con- 
tinually increafing  every  day  ;  they  become 
evident  before  the  day  of  his  legal  ability 
is  exprefsly  arrived. 

Alfo 
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Alfo  add,  that  the  Guardian  appointed 
to  an  infant  King,  is  to  keep  clofe  pofTef- 
fion  of  the  King's  perfon,  for  fear  any  other 
Men  mould  intrude,  and  prefume  to  at- 
tempt to  declare  the  King's  will.  This 
clofe  poffeffion  of  the  perfon  of  an  infant 
King,  which  is  exprefsly  required  of  a 
Guardian,  makes  it  evident  that  his  office 
is  understood  to  be,  to  confult  with  the  in- 
fant King,  and  declare  the  King's  will. — 
Such  clofe  adherence  to  the  King  is  not  to 
be  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
Perfon  who,  in  the  ilTue  of  the  prefent 
national  embarraffment,  will  be  intruded 
with  the  exercife  of  the  royal  authority. 
This  may  lead  to  obferve,  that  the  word 
Regent,  which  has  become,  through  gene- 
ral ufe,  to  imply  the  fignificaticn  of  a  King's 
Guardian,  will  not  perhaps  be  a  proper 
word  for  expreiiing  the  office  of  the  Perfon 
who  is  to  be  appointed  a  Reprefentative  to 
the  King. 

Neither  can  the  King's  prefent  fituation 
be  compared  to  a  common  cafe  of  abfence* 
Two   facts    have    been    quoted   as    being 
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extracted  from  Mr.  Hatfell's  published 
Collection  of  Precedents  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  In  the  one  inftance,  King 
Charles  II.  being  taken  fuddenly  ill,  and 
unable  to  open  the  Seffion  on  the  day  he 
had  appointed,  the  Queen  fent  notice  of 
the  circumftance  to  the  Parliament,  at  the 
fame  time  naming  a  day  on  which  fhe  faid 
the  King  would  come.  In  the  fecond  in- 
ftance, King  William  III.  having  been  de- 
tained by  contrary  winds  in  his  pafTage 
from  the  Continent,  and  thereby  prevented 
from  meeting  the  Parliament  on  the  pre- 
fixed day,  the  Queen  fent  information  that 
the  King  was  landed  within  the  realm,  and 
that  his  delay  could  not  be  long.  In  the 
ftrft-named  inftance,  the  Queen  named  a 
fhort  day  on  which  the  King  was  to  ap- 
pear. In  the  fecond  inftance,  the  Queen 
faid  the  King  was  within  the  realm,  and 
was  coming  in  his  own  perfon. 

But  the  King's  prefent  fituation  is  widely 
different  from  the  above-mentioned  cafes. 
No  Minifter  can  tell  where  the  King  is, 
ox  when  he  is  to  appear  again.     On    the 

day 
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day  on  which  it  was  expected  that  the 
King  would  have  opened  the  Sefiion,  the 
Minifters,  in  both  Houfes,  faid,  "  ihey 
"  had  been  prevented  by  the  feverity  of 
'<  the  King's  illnefs  from  approaching  his 
"  perfon  and  receiving  his  commands/' 
They  meant  to  exprefs  themfelves  myfte- 
riouflyj  and  their  expremons  were  proper: 
but  they  would  have  given  a  more  accurate 
defcription  of  the  cafe,  if  they  had  faid,  they 
had  fought  for  the  King,  and  had  not  been 
able  to  find  him. 

The  King  is  abfent ;  and  no  perfon  cr.n 
fay  where  he  is  to  be  found.  He  is  ab- 
fent; and  no  man  can  tell  when  he  will 
come  back.  Nay,  it  is  not  known  whether 
he  will  come  back.  Nay  more,  in  cafe  he 
does  come  back,  it  is  not  known  whether  he 
will  be  able  to  make  himfelf  acknowledged 
to  be  the  fame  perfon. 

This  circurnftance  we  have  juft  mention- 
ed, namely,  the  profped  of  a  difficulty  at 
fome  future  time  in  afcertaining  the  King's 
real  return,  and  the  true  identity  of  his  per- 
fon,  is  a  farther  perplexing  circurnftance 

added 
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added  to  the  prefent  national  dilemma. 
The  profpecl:  of  fuch  difficulty,  which  is 
not  much  thought  of  as  yet,  confiderably 
increafes  the  nicety  and  importance  of  the 
provifions  meant  to  be  made  in  the  prefent 
emergency. 

The  inftance  of  Don  Sebaftian,  King 
of  Portugal,  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
place.  Having  landed  in  Africa  with  an 
army,  he  difappeared  in  a  battle  he  fought 
againft  the  Moors :  he  remained  abfent 
from  his  kingdom;  no  body  could  tell 
what  was  become  of  him,  or  whether  he 
would  ever  return.  A  few  years  after- 
wards two  Men  made  fucceffively  their 
appearance,  pretending  to  be  King  Don 
Sebaftian :  the  Spanifti  Government,  who 
had  feized  upon  the  Crown  of  Portugal, 
caufed  them  both  to  be  put  to  death.  A 
third  Man  aflumed  the  character  of  Don 
Sebaftian ;  he  made  his  firft  appearance  at 
Venice;  as  he  was  kept  out  of  Portugal. 
The  Spanifh  Government  demanded  his 
being  delivered  up  to  them.  The  Venetian 
Senate  poftponed  complying  with  the  re- 
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queft,  and  appointed  Judges  to  examine  into 
the  affair.     The  Man,  as  Hiftorians  relate, 
bore  a   remarkable    refemblance  to    King 
Don  Sebaftian  :  his  voice  was  acknowledged 
to  be  perfectly  fimilar.     He   produced  on 
his   body    certain    peculiar    marks    which 
were  known  to  have  been  obferyable  on 
King  Don  Sebaftian.     He  mewed  himfelf 
informed  of  certain  fecret  negociations  that 
had  formerly  taken  place  between  the  State 
of  Venice  and  King  Don  Sebaftian,  and  gave 
a  proper  account   of  them    to  the  Judges. 
Seme  Hiftorians  have  conlidered  the  affair 
as  having  been  myfterious  and  problematic. 
For  fupporting  this  opinion  it  might  be  al- 
ledged,   that   the  Venetians   neither  would 
deliver  up  the  Mm,    nor  hurt  him:   they 
only  ordered  him  out  of  their   territories. 
The  Spanifli  Government,   after  they  had 
procured  him  to  be  feized  in   foroe  other 
part    of  Italy,    neither   brought  him    to   a 
trial,  nor  put  him  to  death  ;   and  the  whole 
Portuguele  Nation  continued  to  be  ioud  in 
their  complaints,    that  their  lawful  King 
was   detained    from    them:    though    their 
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complaints  might  perhaps  be  owing  only 
to  their  diiTatisfadtion  with  being  fubjected 
to  the  Spanifh  Government. 

The  prefent  fituation  of  the  King  of 
England  might,  in  fome  {cn{e}  be  com- 
pared with  the  cafe  of  Don  Sebaftian,  that 
is,  with  the  cafe  of  a  King,  who  is  living, 
and  perhaps  prefent,  but  the  identity  of 
whofe  perfon  is  doubtful  and  queftioned : 
we  are  here  fuppofing  that  the  Man  who 
a/Turned  the  character  of  Don  Sebaftian, 
might  be  the  real  perfon.  However,  the 
ccmparifon  is  not  very  exact.  The  diffi- 
culty and  perplexity  in  afcertaining  the 
true  identity,  or  return,  of  theKing's  perfon, 
is  only  a  future  pcfiibie  period  of  the  pre- 
fent national  dilemma:  a  period  which  is 
not  arrived  yet;  but  may  happen.  The 
real  prefent  political  fituation  of  the  King 
is  iimilar  to  the  cafe  of  Don  Sebaftian,  while 
that  King  was  a  captive  in  Africa;  a  cap- 
tive in  an  unknown  land,  in  unknown 
hands ;  an  accefs  to  his  perfen  being  in 
every  refpect  deemed  impofiible,  and  even 
not  to  be  thought  of. 


(  II  ) 

A  fimiiar  inftance  of  a  thorough  abfence 
of  a  King,   occurs  in  the  Englifh  Hiftory. 
The  instance  alluded  to,  is  the  well-known 
fadt  of  King  Richard  I.     This  King,  being 
on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  by  fea, 
was    fhipwrecked    near    Aquileia,    on   the 
northern    coaft  of  the  Adriatic,    where  he 
found  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  purfuing 
his  journey    to    his    kingdom,    by    land, 
through- the  dominions    of    his   enemies, 
namely,    the   Duke  of   Auftria,  Leopold, 
with  whom  he  had  had  a  violent  perfonal 
quarrel  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,   Henry  VI.   between   whom 
and  Richard  there   was  alfo  a  ferious  caufe 
of  enmity  :  in  regard  to  attempting  to  go 
through  France,  it  was  a  ftill  worfe  mea- 
sure, as  the  King  of  France,  Philip,   with 
whom  Richard   had   alfo  quarrelled  in  Pa- 
leftine,  was  the  moil  dangerous  enemy  into 
whofe  hands  he  might  fall.     In  a  fituation 
of  fo  much  danger,  Richard   put  on   the 
difruife  of  a  common  Pilgrim  :   but  a  fuf- 

to  . 

picion  or  report    having   gone  about   the 
Country  that  he  had  landed  from  the  (hip 
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that  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coaft,  he 
was  purfucd,  and  obliged  to  wander  fo  far 
out  of  his  courfe,  to  the  fouthward,  as 
Raeufa;  where  he  turned  to  the  North 
again,  and  at  length  reached  Vienna,  ftill 
in  the  fame  difguife  of  a  Pilgrim.  At 
Vienna,  the  capital  Town  of  the  Duke  of 
Auftria,  one  of  the  Duke's  attendants  knew 
and  afcertained  Richard's  perfon  ;  who  was 
i'ccretly  ieized.  Information  of  the  fact 
was  lent  to  the  Emperor,  who  claimed  the 
prifonerj  paid  Duke  Leopold  a  reward  in 
money;  and,  upon  Richard's  being  delivered 
up  to  him,  caufed  him  to  be  fhut  up  in  a 
dungeon.  The  King's  Subjects  in  Eng- 
land were  for  a  long  time  uncertain  of  his 
fate:  no  news  were  received  about  him: 
only,  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  ha- 
ving been  able  to  land  in  fome  part  of  Eu- 
rope, where  he  might  pofiibly  be  de- 
tained through  unaccountable  accidents. 
A  French  Minftrel,  born  in  Richard's  do- 
minions in  France,  went  in  fearch  of  his 
Mafter,  through  the  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  a  difficult  talk  in  thofe  days,  when 
2  there 


there  was  fo  little  intercourfe  between  diffe- 
rent nations.  However,  the  Minftrel,  who, 
we  may  fuppofe,  had  made  many  fruitlefs 
trials  of  his  ingenuity  about  feveral  diffe- 
rent Caftles  and  ftrong  holds,  at  length 
fixed  his  fufpicions  and  endeavours  upon 
the  right  fpot,  that  is  to  fay,  around  the 
real  Caftle  in  which  Richard  was  actu- 
ally detained.  The  Minftrel  immediately 
baftened  to  England,  bringing  news  that  he 
was  politively  convinced  he  had  difcovered 
the  fpot  where  the  King  was  ftill  living, 
and  might  be  found.  The  intelligence 
brought  by  the  Minftrel  proved  to  be  true. 
The  intereft  of  Pope  Celeftine,  and  after- 
wards of  the  German  Princes,  was  exerted 
to  procure  Richard's  liberty,  which  was 
at  length  effected  ;  the  Emperor  being 
compelled  to  releafe  him  ;  and  the  King's 
Mother,  Queen  Eleanor,  went  in  her  own 
perfbn  to  Germany,  where  (he  paid  the 
very  large  fum  of  money  which  the  Em- 
peror exacted  for  the  King's  ranfom. 

The  fituation  of  the  Englifh  Kingdom, 
previous  to  the  day   the  intelligence   was 
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brought  by  the  Minftrel,  was,  politically 
fpeaking,  the  fame  with  that  in  which  the 
Nation  is  at  this  prefent  time  placed. 

A  King  might  happen  to  fall  into  a  cafe 
of  abfence  fimilar  either  to  that  of  King  Se- 
baftian,  or  of  King  Richard,  through  a  train 
of  circumftances  different  from  thofe  above 
recited.  For  inftance,  in  the  above-men- 
tioned cafe  of  King  William  III.  the  in- 
formation received  and  communicated  by 
the  Queen,  that  the  King  had  landed  within 
the  realm,  might  have  been  premature ; 
his  {hip  might  have  been  forced  down  the 
Channel  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and 
feparated  from  all  other  Ships :  the  King 
might  have  been  driven  by  the  continuation 
of  eafterly  winds,  and  the  duration  of  the 
gale,  to  feek  for  a  place  of  fhelter  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Atlantic,  or  perhaps 
might  have  been  loft  at  fea.  A  like  acci- 
dent might  have  befallen  King  George  II. 
who  was  once,  in  his  paffage  from  Holland, 
driven  out  of  his  courfe,  and  did  at  lafl 
land  with  difficulty  at  Rye,  in  Suifex.  The 
prefent  King,  fome  years  ago,  as  the  pub- 
lic 
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lie  news  mentioned  at  the  time,  failed  from 
Portfmouth  out  of  fight  from  the  land. 
He  might  have  been  carried  out  of  the 
Channel  :  he  might  have  been  either  loll 
at  fea,  or  driven  to  fome  unknown  land. 
If  no  account  had  been  received  of  him, 
Men  would  have  continued  for  a  long  time 
in  a  ftate  of  uncertainty  concerning  his 
fate.  Hopes  would  have  been  at  firft  en- 
tertained of  his  having  been  able  to  reach 
fome  European  Country :  then  it  might 
have  been  thought  he  had  perhaps  been 
caft,  or  landed,  on  fome  of  the  Azores,  or 
weftern  Iflands :  then  on  fome  unfrequented 
part  of  North  America :  then,  at  length, 
on  the  remoter  coaft  of  Brazil,  or  fome 
more  diftant  fhore  of  the  extenfive  and 
defert  South-American  coafr. ;  from  which 
there  might  be  a  pombility  of  his  being 
able  to  return.  In  fuch  circumftances,  the 
political  ftate  of  the  Kingdom  would  not 
have  been  different  from  what  it  is  in  the 
prefent  circumftances. 

A  King 
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A  King  might  alfo  be  carried  off,  or 
flain  and  hid  perhaps  for  ever,  by  treache- 
rous or  lurking  enemies,  &c. 


Enquiries  are  made  after  the  Kings  Situa- 
tion. 

ON  the  20th  of  November  the  Parlia- 
ment met,  as  they  had  been  appointed. 
No  Minifter  could  tell  where  the  King 
was  ;  this  was  a  real  abfence  :  neither  did 
they  attempt  to  fay  whether  he  would  re- 
turn again.  Such  was  the  political  ftate 
of  the  Country,  en  the  day  when  the  Par- 
liament affembled. 

Phyficians  were  appointed  to  make  a 
report  of  the  King's  fituation.  They  might 
be  confidered  as  Mejengers,  fent  to  enquire 
after  the  King,   by  fea  and  land. 

The  account  that  was  brought  and  given 
to  the  Parliament,  was,  that  there  was  no 
reafon  for  deeming  the  King  to  be  dead  ; 
that  his  return  might  be  hoped  for ;  but 
that  his  return  was  uncertain  ;  and  no  time 

might 
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might  be  named  when  he  might  be  expected 
to  be  feen  again. 


Provifions  are  to  be  made  for  the  emergency. 
The  rights  of  the  Heir  apparent. 

IN  fuch  an  unforefeen  abfence,  or  defi- 
ciency of  the  prefence,  of  the  King,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  defect  of  the  exerciib  of  the 
royal  authority  mud  be  fupplied  by  ibme 
means  or  other.  One  fet  of  Politicians  gave 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  Heir  apparent 
had  a  right  to  alTume  the  exercile  of  the 
royal  authority  directly,  and  as  being  his 
right. 

Before  examining  into  the  above  pofi- 
tion,  it  is  proper  to  repeat  the  real  ftate 
of  facts,  as  it  was  published  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  admitted  by  all  parties : 
w  The  King  is  abfent  -,  but  his  return  may 
u  be  hoped  for.  "  Such  was  the  total 
fum  of  the  account  that  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  publifhed. 

D  In 
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In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  no  right  to 
affume  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  authority. 
Since  the  King  is  not  dead,  the  rights  of 
the  Prince,  however  important  his  fitua- 
tion  may  be,  are  nothing  more  than  future 
rights.  The  rights  of  the  King  ftill  con- 
tinue to  exift.  Heisabfent;  but  his  rights 
are  prefent :  they  hinder  and  abforb  the 
rights  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  fituation  of  the  Prince  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  a  Man  to  whom  a  debt  is  to 
be  paid  on  fome  future  day  :  till  the  debt 
is  due,  he  can  demand  nothing. 

The  Prince's  fituation  may  alfo  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  Man  who  is  Heir  at 
law  to  an  eftate,  the  Owner  of  which  is 
miffing.  Till  the  Heir  at  law  can  produce 
proofs  of  the  death  of  the  Owner,  no 
Tenant  will  pay  rent  to  him  :  he  can  bring 
nobody  to  account  :  nobody  is  accountable 
to  him.  The  opinion  of  thofe  perfons  who 
have  advanced  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
a  right  to  affume  the  exercife  of  the  royal 
authority,  was  remarkable,  as  they  did  not 

attempt 
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attempt  to  queftion  the  truth  of  the  ac- 
count that  had  been  publifhed,  namely, 
that  the  King  was  living,  and  that  he  might 
be  hoped  to  return,  or  be  able  again  to 
govern  his  Kingdom. 

So  long  as  the  Prince  does  not  pledge 
himfelf  that  the  King  is  dead,  or  has  ex- 
prefsly  religned  his  royal  office  to  him,  the 
rights  of  the  Prince  are  only  future  rights : 
his  rights,  or  the  time  of  his  rights,  are  not 
come  yet. 


Ihe  Jltuation  of  the  prcfent  Parliament, 
Do  they  ft  and  in  the  fame  predicament  as 
/^Convention  Parliament  did,  who  fat 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  year 
i683? 

IT  is  evident  that  the  fituation  of  the 
prefent  Parliament  is  not  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  Convention  Parliament,  who  fettled  the 
Crown  upon  King  William  III.  and  his 
SucceiTors.  The  Convention  Parliament 
pofitively  met  upon  this  ground,  that  the 
D  2  Throne 
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Throne  was  vacant.  King  James  the  Se- 
cond was  faid  to  have  abdicated  the  Throne. 
The  expreffion  heing  thought  inefficient, 
it  was  added  that  the  Throne  was  thereby 
become  vacant ;  which  made  the  fenfe 
complete  :  the  King  had  abdicated  the 
Throne  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  was  be- 
come vacant.  The  Convention  met  of  their 
own  accord  (without  any  Writs  being  re- 
ceived) for  the  purpofe  of  declaring  this 
Vacancy,  and  for  determining  who  mould 
fill  the  Throne.  But  the  nature  of  the 
preient  emergency  is  diametrically  oppo- 
fite  to  fuch  a  fnuation.  The  prefent  Par- 
liament have  made  it  their  firft  operations 
t  afcertain  and  declare  that  the  Throne  is 
not  vacanty  that  the  King  is  living,  and 
that  they  hope  for  his  return  :  they  are  not 
therefore  to  be  confidered  as  a  Convention 
Parliament, 


Who 
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Who  has  a  right,  in  the  prefent  emergency, 
to  fipply  the  defett  of  the  perfonal  exer- 
cife of  the  roy a!  authority  ? 

N  O  perfon  in  the  Kingdom  poflefles 
fuch  right.  The  Prince  of  Wales  does  not 
poffefs  fuch  right:  he  has  no  right  to 
aflume  the  exercife  of  the  royal  authority : 
he  cannot,  for  inftance,  diflblve  the  pre- 
fent Parliament.  He  cannot  aflume  the 
name  of  George  the  Fourth, 


Have  the  Parliament  any  right  ? 

THE  Parliament  have  no  right  to 
aflume  the  exercife  of  the  royal  authority, 
either  in  their  own  names,  or  in  the  names 
of  any  perfons ;  fince  they  aver  that  the 
King  continues  to  preferve  his  rights.  The 
Parliament  cannot  ftyle  themfelves  a  Con- 
vention Parliament,  and  aflume  authority 
upon  that  ground  j  for  they  have  pofitively 
declared  that  the  Throne  is  not  vacant. 
2  They 
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They  cannot  fay  that  the  King  has  abdi- 
cated his  Office;  for  they  have  declared 
that  they  are  in  hopes  of  his  filling  it 
again,  and  of  his  again  appearing  among 
them  in  Parliament. 

Since  the  Parliament  forbear  to  declare 
that  the  Throne  is  vacant,  they  cannot  men- 
tion their  right  to  difpofe  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, without  contradicting  themfelves. 


TVho  can  therefore,  in  the  prefent  emergency, 
Jupply   the   defecl  of  the  exercije   of  the 
royal  authority  ? 

N  O  perfons  can  by  virtue  of  any  right 
pcfTefTed  by  themfelves  :  no  perfons  can 
alledge  any  right.  Since  it  is  admitted 
that  the  King  ftill  continues  to  reign,  and 
preferves  his  royal  Office,  the  exercife  of 
the  royal  authority  is  not  to  be  attempted 
or  meddled  with,  otherwife  than  by  means 
of  a  Trufl  or  Commiffion  from  the  reign- 
ing King, 

Who 
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Who  can  ailed ge  fileb  Commijfion  In  the  pre- 
fent  emergency  ?    Can  the  Prince  alledge 
a  CommiJJion  from  the  King  t 

H  E  has  not  attempted  to  alledge  any 
fuch  CommiiTion. 


Can     the    prefent     Parliament     alledge     a 
Commijjion,  or  Trujl,  from  the  King  ? 

THEY  have  alledged,  and  muft  needs 
have  proved,  a  King's  Commifiion,  fince 
they  are  about  to  difcharge  his  royal  Office, 
and  exercife  his  royal  authority.  This  exer- 
cifing  of  the  royal  authority  the  Parliament 
cannot  offer  to  attempt  any  otherwife  than 
by  virtue  of  a  CommiiTion  from  the  King, 
fince  they  admit  that  his  Throne  is  not 
vacant,  that  he  continues  to  reign  :  and 
even  they  have,  by  averring  this  continuation 
of  his  reign,  oppofed  the  arguments  offered 
for  allowing  to  the  Heir  apparent  the  exer- 
cife of  the  royal  authority. 

Under 
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Under  the  circumftances  juft  mentioned, 
the  Parliament  cannot  poffibly  attempt  to 
exercife  the  royal  authority,  otherwife  than 
by  virtue  of  a  Commiffion  from  the  King. 
And,  as  an  evident  proof  that  they  posi- 
tively mean  to  a<5t  from  a  King's  Commif- 
fion, it  is  to  be  obferved  that  they  profefs 
an  intention  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  a 
royal  Ajfent, 


How    have    the    Parliament    proved  fuch 
CommiJJionfrom  the  King  ? 

THEY  have  not  proved  any  royal  Com- 
miffion, ffiaped  in  the  ufual  form,  with  the 
King's  Broad  Seal,  or  any  other  Seal  to  it. 
The  Parliament  have  grounded  their  claim 
of  a  royal  Commiffion,  upon  a  different 
fact :  they  have,  it  appears,  grounded  their 
claim  of  a  royal  Commiffion  upon  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  King  having  called  them 
together, — of  his  having  met  them  at  diffe- 
rent times, — and  of  his  having  appointed 
them  to  meet  him  on  the  20th  of  Ian:  No- 
vember ; 
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Vember;  on  which  day  they  did  accordingly 
aflemble.  Thefc  circumftances  (u 
bad  plea  or  claim  :  the  Parliament  have 
confidered  them  as  amounting  to  a  King's 
Com  million;  which  Commiffion  they  have 
accepted  3  and  they  are  accordingly  pre- 
paring to  fulfil  this  Commiffion,  and 
exerciie  the  royal  authority  :— or,  to  fpeak 
in  the  words  ufed  in  the  Third  Resolu- 
tion lately  declared,  they  are  preparing 
u  to  give  the  royal  Affent  in  Parliament 
*'  to  fuch  Bills  as  may  be  palled  by  the 
•'  two  Houfes,  refpedting  the  exercife  of 
"  the  powers  and  authorities  of  the  Crown, 
u  in  the  name  of  the  King." 


What  is  the  conference  of  the  Parliament 
having  accepted  fuch  Ccmmifjion  from  the 
Kitigy  for  txi  r    al  authority,  in 

his  name  ? 

IF  fo,  if  the  prcfent  Parliament  have 
really  accepted  fuch  Comfniffiori,  the  con- 
fecuence    is,    that    the    Members    of    the 

E  Lower 
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Lower  Houfe  have  difqualified  themfelves 
from  holding  their  feats  in  Parliament. 


How  can  that  be  ? 

I N  the  fir  ft  place,  the  fpirit  of  the! 
Conftitution  requires  it  to  be  fo;  to  which 
fpirit  it  is  repugnant  that  the  exercife  of 
the  legijlative  and  executive  authorities 
fhould  centre  in  the  fame  perfons :  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  Conftitu- 
tion  that  the  King's  Commiffion,  and  the 
Office  of  exercifing  his  royal  authority, 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. But  this  is  not  all :  the  fpirit  of 
the  Conftitution  has  been  confirmed  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legiilature,  pafTed  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  It  has  been  fettled  by 
this  Acl,  that,  if  any  Member  accepts  an 
Office  under  the  Crown,  his  feat  becomes 
void.  (See  Blackftone's  Com.  Book  i .  c.  2.) 
There  is  no  need  of  a  formal  difmiffion,  or 
refignation,  of  fuch  a  Member  :  his  feat 
becomes  ipfo  J'acJo  vacated,  upon  his  ac- 
cepting the  office. 
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It  may,  on  this  occafion,  be  obferved, 
ihat  the  fituacion  of  the  prefent  Parlia- 
ment now  filing  at  Weftminfter  has  been 
reprefented  as  being  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
Convention  Parliament  who  fat  at  the  Re- 
volution of  i688.  The  fact  is  not  fo. 
But  the  fituation  of  the  prefent  Parliament 
is,  in  one  important  circumftance,  very 
fimilar  to  that  in  which  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment ftood,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  firft, 
after  that  King  had  furrendered  the  power 
of  diflblving  them.  The  peculiar  fitua- 
tion of  the  prefent  Parliament  is,  in  fact, 
that  they  cannot  be  dijjbhed ;  for,  they  can- 
not be  difiblved  by  any  Perfon  except  by 
George  the  third:  he  has  called  them  toge- 
ther ;  he  has  appointed  them  to  meet :  they 
have  met  :  he  is  abfent  :  they  are  waiting 
for  him ;  and  they  are  refolved  to  wait  till 
his  return.  In  fuch  a  fituation,  the  pre- 
fent Parliament  have  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, it  feems,  for  acting  the  fame  part 
as  the  Long  Parliament  did,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  fir(r,  that  is  to  fay,  the  part  of 

K  2  a  Par- 
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a  Parliament  that  cannot  be  diflolved,   and 
who  to  fuch  an  advantage,  that  they  cannot 
be  diffbhed)  add  an  allegation  of  their  being 
poffefTed  of  the  King's  CommiiTion,    and 
do,  in   fact,  exert  fuch   CcmmiJJkn.     The 
Statute  by  which  it  is  enacted,  that  a  new 
Parliament  mud  be. called,   after  the  expi- 
ration of  feven  years,  fupplies  but  a  flow 
and  diitant  remedy  againft  the  proceedings 
of  a  Parliament  acting  upon  fuch  principles, 
and  even   a  precarious   remedy.     For    in- 
stance, the  Parliament  now  fitting  at  Weft-, 
miniier  might  fay,   when   the  time  for  the 
t  new  Election  mall  come,   that  they 
ot    confider   themfelves  as   being  dif- 
:d,  till  the  difTolution  is  effected  in  the 
1  form,  by  an  act  ilTued  from  the  King  ; 
and  in  (hort,   that  they  will  not,   and  fhall 
not,    be    diilblved    by  any  other    perfons, 
pofitively,    than    the  King    himfelf;     nor 
will  they   difiblve  themfelves.     In   fuch  a 
iituati'jn    they   might  Rand    their  ground, 
and    go  on,   uniting    the    King's   alledged 
with  their  capacities  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the   People,  giving  the  royal 

alien  t 
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aflent,  and  concluding  the  national  bufi- 
nefs  in  their  own  way,  ccnfulting  the 
modes  of  proceeding  fet  before  them  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  i/Tuing  royal  writs  and 
warrants  by  their  own  commands,  and 
only  adjourning  to  days  of  their  own 
choofing.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding, 
grounded  upon  an  union  of  the  King's  un- 
limited CommiJJion,  together  with  the  capa- 
cities of  Reprefcntatives  of  the  People, 
would  certainly  be  contrary  to  the  fpirit 
of  the  Conftitution.  At  the  fame  time  this 
fpirit  of  the  Conilitution  can  never  be 
fully  proved  i  and  therefore  it  happened 
that,  Subjects,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
firft,  who  had  only  the  fpirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  point  at,  and  dwell  upon,  in 
opposition  to  the  doings  o( \.he\r  Long  Par- 
liament,  were  in  reality  deftitute  of  a  pro- 
per remedy.  But  the  Lcgijlature  has,  in 
latter  times,  provided  fuch  proper  remedy 
againfl  the  renewal  of  the  like  proceedings. 
The  remedy  exifts  in  that  Statute  above 
quoted,  by  which  it  is  enacted,  that  if  anv 
Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ac- 
cept 
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cept  an  office  or  place  under  the  Crown, 
they  vacate  their  feats.  This  Statute  has 
in  fact  provided  for  the  cafe,  or  political 
evil,  of  a  King  being  furprifed  into  an 
engagement  not  to  diflolve  his  Parliament, 
as  Charles  the  firft  was:  though  the  inten- 
tion of  thofe  who  framed  the  Statute  was 
not  perhaps  pofitively  directed  that  way. 
Should  a  Parliament  now  happen  to  be  fo 
far  emboldened  by  the  advantage  of  indif- 
folutility,  any  how  obtained,  as  to  pofi- 
tively alledge  a  King's  Commiffion  for 
governing  in  his  name,  and  exerciiing  his 
authority,  the  cenfequence,  fince  the  pafT- 
ing  of  the  above  act,  is,  that  their  feats, 
as  Representatives  of  the  People,  become 
vacated,  on  account  of  their  having  ac- 
cepted an  office  under  the  Crown. 

The  Members  of  the  prefent  Parlia- 
ment, by  accepting  a  King's  Commiffion 
for  exercifing  his  royal  authority,  have 
placed  themfelves  in  a  fituation  like  that 
juft  mentioned.  By  accepting  fuch  Com- 
miffion, they  may  be  coiriidered  as  having 
accepted  the  Cbiltem  Hundreds, 

Nay, 
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Nay,  the  offices  of  the  Members  of  the 
prefent  Parliament  are  higher  than  if  they 
were  firil  Lords  of  the  Treafury,  or  firft 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  or  Mailers  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance.  Their  Office  is  to  be 
Lords  Jnftices  of  the  Kingdom.  In  the  year 
1695,  King  William,  being  preparing  to 
pafs  to  the  Continent  in  order  to  command 
the  Allied  armies,  he  named  feven  Lords 
Juftices  of  the  Kingdom,  to  whom  he 
trufted  the  reprefentation  of  his  perfon, 
with  a  power  left  to  them  to  appoint  any 
four  of  themfelves,  to  perform  the  office. 
Bimop  Burnet  remarks  that  thefe  feven 
Lords  were  careful  not  to  appear  in  anv 
company  in  the  number  of  four  ;  but  did 
fo  on)y  at  the  Board,  when  it  was  necefTary. 
{See  Burnet,  iv.  pag.  217,  218.)  The 
Members  of  the  prefent  Parliament  are 
feverally  Lords  Juf  ices  of  the  Kingdom,  like 
unto  the  feven  Lords  Juftices  of  King 
William  ;  having  the  regal  authority  vcjied 
in  them>  to  ufe  Billiop  Burnet's  expreffions, 
together  with  the  reprefentation  of  the 
King's  perfon  3  and  exerting  a  power  «f 
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appointing  any  fmall  number  of  themielves 
to  occafionally  difcharge  the  royal  Office. 

Nay  more,  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the 
prefent  Lords  Juftices  of  the  Kingdom  are 
pofitively  left  to  follow  their  own  difcre- 
tion.  They  claim  a  power  to  pafs,  and 
give  the  fofal  AJferit  to,  fuch  Bills  as  they 
pleafe  to  frame  reflecting  the  exercife  of  the 
powers  and  authorities  of  the  Crown. 

The  Members  now  afTembled  at  Weft- 
minder  are  entrufled  with  the  managing 
and  exercifing  of  the  royal  authorities : 
they  govern  the  Kingdom  in  the  King's 
name,  in  an  unconfmed  manner,  without 
any  limitation  ok  rime.  They  are,  in  ihort, 
King's  CommiiTioners  mm  libera;  giving 
his  royal  ■ ,  when,  and  in  what  manner 

they  pleafe.  They  are  King's  Lieutenants 
cum  libera ;  not  for  any  particular  and  fingle 
County  -,  but  for  the  whole  Kingdom  of 
at- Britain;  they  are  the  King's  univer- 
fal  Reprefentatives.  This  is  certainly  an 
office  both  of  great  truft,  and  of  great  ho- 
nour, dignity,  advantage  and  profit. 

By  accepting  the  above  Oifice,  of  King's 
difcretionary  Lieutenants  and   Truftees,  and 

uni- 
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tmiverfal  Reprefentatives  of  the  King,  the 
Members  of  the  prefent  Parliament  mud 
be  confidered  as  having  vacated  their  feats, 
both  by  virtue  of  the  fpirit  of  the  Confiitu* 
tion,  and  by  virtue  of  the  above-mentioned 
Statute :  the  acceptation  of  fuch  an  high 
office  and  difcretionary  Lieutenantfhip  and 
Commiflion  mufl  needs  be  of  more  impor- 
tance for  vacating  feats  in  Parliament,  than 
the  acceptation  of  that  nominal  Government 
under  the  Crown,  the  Chiltem  Hundreds. 

It  has  been  obferved  in  a  former  page 
that  the  mere  accepting  of  Commiflion s  and 
Offices  is  fufficient  for  the  effectual  vacating 
of  feats :  the  King's  declaration,  or  any 
ceremonial  forms  of  difmiffion  or  difjolution, 
are  pofitively  not  requifite.  The  expref- 
fions  in  the  A 61  arc,  "  And  a  new  writ 
"  mall  ifTue  for  a  new  election,  as  if  fuch 
"  Perfon,  fo  accepting,  was  naturally  dead/' 
Nay,  the  Members  now  affembled  at  Wefl- 
minfter  have  done  more  than  barely  ac- 
cepting the  office  of  King's  univerfal  Trus- 
tees; they  have  already  begun,  it  appears, 
to  difcharge  the  office.  They  have  already 
F  begun 
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begun  to  difpofe  of  the  places  of  honour 
and  profit  in  the  King's  houfhold.  They 
have  alfo  made  provifions  relative  to  grant- 
ing the  honour  of  the  Peerage,  and  alfo 
concerning  penfions,  and  places  for  life,  or 
in  reverfion,  &c.  thefe  provifions  are  to  laft 
till  the  King's  Truftees  mail  think  proper 
to  alter  them,  and  to  provide  otherwife,  by 
means  of  frefh  different  Bills,  with  the 
royal ajfent  to  them;  which  ajjent  they  are 
empowered  to  give.  The  King's  univerfal 
Truftees  have  alfj  begun  to  make  regula- 
tions relative  to  the  King's  pecuniary  pro- 
perty, and  the  management  of  the  fame. 

To  the  above  considerations  ought  to  be 
added,  that  the  Members  of  the  prefent 
Parliament,  now  that  they  have  accepted 
the  above  High  Offices,  are  without  an 
«x:portunity  of  getting  themfeives  re-elected 
to  their  feats;  for,  who  mall  iffue  the  ne- 
ceffary  writs  for  fuch  re- elections,  or  elec- 
tion ?  It  may  be  faid,  the  Members  will 
caufe  the  writs  to  be  iflued  by  virtue  of 
their  own  commands,  and  by  an  exertion 
of  that  difcretionary  regal  authority  which  is 

veiled 
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vetted  in  them.  But  it  is  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  the  Conftituents  will  re- 
gard writs  iflued  in  this  manner  :  they  will 
object  that  the  King  cannot  be  confidered 
as  having  had  any  mare  in  iffuing  thefe 
writs ;  that  his  authority  has  been  declared 
to  be  interrupted,  A  few  Conftituents  will 
perhaps  fay,  they  are  proper  writs :  the 
others  will  continue  to  infift  that  they  are 
not;  that  the  fame  Perfons  ought  not  to 
reprefent  both  the  Crown  and  the  People : 
battles  and  feuds  will  take  place  in  every 
County  and  Borough ;  and  the  Lords  Juf- 
tices  of  the  Kingdom,  and  difcretionary 
Trujiees  of  the  Crown,  inftead  of  fucceed- 
ing  in  getting  themfelves  re-elected  to 
their  feats,  will  only  raife  civil  wars  in 
every  diffcricfb. 

Nay,  it  might  perhaps  be  averred,  that 
the  Members  now  aflembled  at  Weftmin- 
fter,  are  pofitively  hindered  from  being  eli- 
gible again  to  their  feats. 

In  the  firfl  place,  being  King's  Lieu- 
tenants for  the  whole  Kingdom,  they  are 
excluded  by  that  Act  of  Parliament  which 
F  2  pro- 
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prohibits  Lieutenants  of  Counties  from 
interfering  in  elections.  They  are  alfo 
excluded  by  that  fame  proviiion  which 
excludes  Sheriffs  of  Counties,  Mayors  and 
Bailiffs  of  Borough?,  from  being  elected 
v/ithin  their  own  jurisdictions. 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  Members  now  at 
Weftminfter  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  being 
totally  excluded  by  an  article  in  the  iame  Act 
above  quoted.  The  cxpreffionsof  this  article 
are,  "  That  no  Perfon  who  (hail  be  inverted 
"  with  any  office  or  place  of  profit  whatfo^ 
"  ever,  under  the  Crown,  created  or  erected 
"  poflerior  to  the  25th  of  October,  1705, 
*'  ihall  be  capable  of  being  elected,  or  fit- 
cc  ting  as  a  Member,  in  any  Parliament 
*'  which  mall  be  hereafter  fummoned  and 
u  holden." — This  article  has  been  farther 
explained  by  a  fubfequent  Act,  paffed  in 
the  reign  of  George  II.  for  the  expreffed 
purpofeof  "  Farther  limiting  and  reducing 
**  the  number  of  Officers  capable  of  fitting  in 
€t  the  Iioufe  of  Commons."  Now,  it  might 
be  affirmed  that  the  high  difcretionary  office 
with  which  the  Members  now  litting  at 
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Weftminfter  are  entrufted,  is  an  office  per* 
feftly  new  in  the  Conftitution  of  the  King- 
dom; an  office  created  or  erected  pofterior 
to  the  25th  of  October,  2705;  an  office,  in 
fhort,  quite  newly  and  lately  erected.  The 
office  is  different  from  that  afTumed  by 
the  Members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  in 
one  very  capital,  effential,  point;  which  is, 
that  the  Long  Parliament  were  acting  in  the 
King's  name,  evidently  againfr,  the  King  3 
whereas,  the  prefent  Members,  as  appears 
from  their  late  Third  Refohition,  profefs 
themfclves  to  act  in  the  King's  name,  and 
en  his  behalf. 

Another  circumftance  may  be  mentioned, 
as  giving  caufe  to  affirm  that  the  Members 
at  prefent  affembled  at  Weflminfler  are  not 
capable  of  being  elected  again  to  their  feats: 
this  circumftance  is  their  having  begun  to 
make  provisions  relative  to  the  befl  manage- 
ment and  the  fafety  of  the  King's  private 
property,  the  putting  it  out  to  leafe,  &c. 
it  thence  appears  that  the  Members  con- 
fider  the  management  of  the  King's  pro- 
perty  and  revenue  as  being  part  of  their 
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Truft:  therefore,  they  are  excluded  from 
Parliament,  and  prohibited  from  being  re- 
elected, by  virtue  of  thofe  jealous  provisions 
repeatedly  made  for  excluding  Officers  of 
the  Revenue  from  being  Members  in  any 
Parliament. 

In  fhort,  the  King's  Truft,  poffeffed  by 
the  Members  now  affembled  at  Weftmin- 
fter,  is  univerfal-y  it  is  unlimited,  and  ex- 
tends to  every  thing  :  they  can  frame  Bills 
upon  any  fubject,  and  give  the  royal  afjent 
to  fuch  Bills  as  they  pleafe.  Thefe  things 
being  fo,  it  may  be  obferved  that  the  pre- 
fent  Parliament  at  Weflminfter  have  no 
occafion  for  a  Regent :  they  have  all  they 
can  want :  they  are  the  Regent  themfelves. 

Nay,  they  are  more  than  a  Regent :  they 
do  not  barely  reprefent  the  King's  will,  as 
a  Regent  would  3  but  they  actually  reprefent 
his  Per/on  ;  giving  his  royal  afent.  In  fuch 
a  ftate  of  things,  1  .thing  is  wanting  for  the 
proper  government  of  the  Country:  the 
King  is  prefent  by  his  Reprefentatives :  his 
government,  and  his  prefence,  are  continued 
by  his  CommiJJion',  in  the  fame  manner  as 

3  ^ 
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if  he  was  only  on  a  journey  to  Holland  or 
Hanover.  The  Parliament  have  contra- 
dicted themfelves,  when,  claiming  fo  full  a 
Commillion  as  that  which  they  hold  forth, 
they  have  faid  that  the  perfonal  exercife  of 
the  royal  authority  is  interrupted. 

The  contradiction  juft  pointed  at,  leads 
us  to  obferve,  that  the  whole  management 
of  the  prefent  important  national  buiinefs, 
feems  to  be  grounded  upon  fome  kind  of 
confiderable  error.  The  three  Resolu- 
tions or  Declarations,  agreed  upon 
by  the  two  HouLs,  as  the  ground-work  of 
their  proceedings,  offer  a  feries  of  contra- 
dictions :  the  fecond  article  contradicts  the 
firft ;  and  the  third  contradicts  the  fecond. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  thofe  three 
Articles  or  Declarations. 

"  I.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 

"  mittee, 

"  That  his  Majefty  is  prevented,  by  his 
u  prefent  indifpoiition,  from  coming  to 
"  his  Parliament,  and  from  attending  to 
"  public  bufinefs;  and  that  the  perfonal 
"  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  is  there - 
M  by  for  the  prefent  interrupted." 

"  II.  That 
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" II.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 
M  mittee, 

"  That  it  is  the  Right  and  Duty  of  the 
"  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Com* 
"  mons  of  Great  Britain  now  affembled, 
"  and  lawfully,  fully,  and  freely  repre- 
"  fenting  all  the  Eftates  of  the  people  of 
"  this  Realm,  to  provide  the  means  of 
"  fupplying  the  defed:  of  the  perfonal 
<c  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority,  arifing 
"  from  his  Majefty's  faid  indifpofition, .  in 
"  fuch  manner  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
"  cafe  may  require/' 

«  RESOLVED, 

<c  That  for  this  purpofe,  and  for  main- 
"  taining  entire  the  Conftitutional  Autho- 
(S  rity  of  the  King,  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
"  faid  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
"  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  fhould  de- 
"  termine  on  the  means  whereby  the  Royal 
"  AfTent  may  be  given  in  Parliament  to 
"  fuch  Bills  as  may  be  pafTed  by  the  two 
"  Houfes  of  Parliament,  refpecting  the 
"  exercife  of  the  powers  and  authorities  of 
«*  the  Crown,  in  the  name  and  on  the  be- 
"  half  of  the  King,  during  the  continu- 
"  ance  of  his  Majefty's  prefent  indifpofi- 
"  tion." 

December  16 — 29,  1788. 

In 
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In  the  firil  of  thefe  Articles  the  King's 
authority  is   reprefented  as  being  only  in- 
terrupted  for  the  prefent  time.      This  por- 
tion of  the  fact  was  grounded  on  the  report 
collected  and  publifhed  by  the  Parliament 
themfelves,  purporting  that  the  King  might 
poflibly  recover :   the  meaning  of  the  article 
was  that  the  King   was  not  to  be  deemed 
either  to  be  dead,  or  to  have  refigned  ;  but 
that  he  continued  to  reign ;  and   the  Par- 
liament  called  by  him  were  not  demifed. 
Now,  the  Second  Article  immediately  con- 
tradicts  that   idea,   of  the    Throne    beinp- 
filled,    and  introduces  the  notion   of  a  Con- 
vention Parliament  -,  a  notion   which  can- 
not exift  but  in  the  cafe  of  the  Throne 
being  vacant.     The  right  and  duty  of  the 
Parliament  now  aflembled,  lawfully,  fully, 
and  freely  reprefenting  all   the§Eftates   of 
the  People,  are  held  forth,  in   this  fecond 
Article;   but   neither  the  Parliament,   nor 
their   Conflituents,    nor    the   People,    can 
alledge  any  right,   fo  long  as   the  Throne 
is  not  vacant.    In  order  to  talk  of  the  rights 
of  the  People,   a  vacancy  of  the  Throne 

G  mult 
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inuft   be    effected  firft,  or   at  the  lead,  it 
mult  be  firft  profefied  or  declared. 

In  the  Third  Article,  fuch  vacancy  of  the 
Throne   is   poiitively  contradicted  :   fo  far 
from  its  being  declared,  it  is  on  the  contrary 
poiitively  averred   that   the  Throne  is  not 
vacant,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  King 
ftill  continues :   the  profeiTed  deiign  of  the 
Article  is  poiitively  to  maintain  this  autho- 
rity in  an  entire  ftate,  infteadof  vacating  it. 
The  defign  of  this  Third  Article  is  more- 
over to  provide  the  means  of  giving  the  royal 
ajjent  in  Parliament  to  fuch  Bills  as  may  be 
framed.     But  fince  a  poffibility  of  giving 
the  royal  afjcnt  exiiTs,   it  follows   that   the 
King  is  reprefcnted,  and  the  exercife  of  his 
authority  is  net  interrupted:   the  conclu- 
iion  of  this  Third  Article  therefore  contra- 
dicts the  Firft  Article,  in  which  it  is  af- 
firmed tha't  the  exercife  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity is  interrupted  :   fo  long  as  there  exift 
perfons    who   can   lawfully  give  the  royal 
affenfr,  the  exercife  of  the  royal  authority 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  interrupted. 


It 
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It  has  been  above  obferved  that  the  pre- 
fent  Parliament  affembled  at  Weft  minder, 
being  confidered  as  a  Long  Parliament,  are 
different  from  the  Long  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  in  that  the  prefer t  Par- 
liament pofitively  profefs  to  acl  in  the  name 
of  the  King,  and  on  his  behalf.  The  fol- 
lowing peculiarities  may  be  obferved  of 
the  fame  prefent  Parliament,  confidered  as 
a  Convention  Parliament ;  namely,  that  the 
prefent  Parliament  are  not  a  very  violent 
Convention  Parliament ;  for,  infread  of  de- 
claring the  reigning  King  to  have  forfeited 
his  rights,  and  thofe  of  his  family,  to  per- 
petuity, they  take  care  even  to  fave  his 
private  property  for  him.  They  are  fo 
far  from  declaring  that  the  Throne  is  va^ 
cant — they  can  [o  little  do  without  a  King, 
that,  rather  than  want  one,  they  are  about 
to  make  a  fictitious  one  among  themfelves. 

As  another  peculiarity  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  prefent  Parliament  affembled 
at  Weftminftcr,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  they  profefs  the  deiign  of  maintk 
ing  entire  the  Conftitut tonal  authority  of  the 
G  2  King 
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King  (See  the  Third  Article  of  the  Decla- 
rations above  quoted);  and  yet,  they  arc 
preparing  to  parcel  out  that  authority,  and 
to  fever  the  whole  royal  houmold  from 
the  main  trunk  of  it. 

Again,  the  prefent  Parliament  complain, 
in  the  firft  Article,  that  the  royal  authority 
is  interrupted:  and  what  do  they  do  for 
remedying  this  inconvenience?  they  in- 
creafe  this  interruption  flill  farther ;  they 
are  now  taking  meafures  for  interrupting 
or  fufpending  thofe  important  branches  of 
the  royal  authority,  the  power  of  creating 
Peers,  and  the  power  of  granting  rewards 
and  places :  by  means  of  the  exercife  of 
thefe  two  powers,  the  Crown  is  enabled 
to  obtain  confiderable  affiftance  :  the  Par- 
liament are  about  to  interrupt  thefe  two 
powers,  for  an  unlimited  time  :  inflead  of 
helping  the  royal  authority  to  go  on,  they 
cramp  it  flill  worfe;  inflead  of  remedying 
the  flop  page  of  the  royal  powers,  they  fix 
the  interruption  of  them. 

As  a  continuation  of  this  account  of  the 
ftngular  proceedings  of  the  Parliament,  we 

may 
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may  repeat  the  obfervation  above  made; 
which  is,  that  fince  they  claim  fo  full  a 
power  as  that  of  giving  the  royal  alTent  to 
Bills  framed  by  themfelves,  they  have  no 
bufinefs  for  a  Regent :  they  pofiefs  more 
power  than  a  Regent  can  poflibly  have : 
for,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  the  prefent  Parlia- 
ment do  not  form  fuch  a  Commiffion  as  is 
ibmetimes  formed,  of  Perfons  who  are  to 
give,  or  declare,  the  royal  affent,  in  the 
manner  they  are  directed,  to  Bills,  the  con- 
tents of  which  it  is  immaterial  for  them  to 
know.  But  here,  the  Parliament  frame  the 
very  Bill  to  which  they  afterwards  give 
the  royal  aiTent :  they  both  make,  and  give, 
this  arTent  :  before  giving  this  affent,  they 
firfl  make  it  themfelves.  They  frame  the 
Bill  in  that  very  form,  and  tenor  and  ex- 
preflions,  which  fuit  their  intentions  ;  and 
then,  they  fay  Tes  to  it.  A  power  of  that 
fortj  after  being  once  fairly  entered  upon, 
is  not  to  be  loft  afterwards;  for,  after 
being  exerted  once,  there  is  no  reafon  why 
it  fhould  not  be  exerted  a  fecond  and  third 
time. 

On 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  power  of  this  kind 
is  fo  very  great,  that  both  the  Conftitution, 
and  the  Law,  require  it  fhould  be  fplit  and 
divided.  A  power  of  this  kind,  the  power 
of  framing  Bills  of  every  kind,  and  after- 
wards afienting  to  them,  in  fa&  contains, 
in  a  kind  of  epitome,  the  whole  mafs  of 
thofe  different  powers  which  feverally 
operate  as  difqualifications  from  fitting  in 
Parliament,  as  above  obferved  :  the  confe- 
quence  is,  therefore,  that  if  the  prefent 
Members  now  affembled  at  Weftmin-fter, 
pofitively  mean  to  accept  and  exercife  the 
above-mentioned  power,  they  mud  re- 
move from  St.  Stephen's  Chape],  and 
fettle  themfelves  in  fome  other  part  of  the 
fabric,  in  order  there  to  perform  their 
office  of  Lords  Juftices  of  the  Kingdom, 
after  the  manner  of  the  feven  Lords  Juf- 
tices  of  King  William. 

To  which  add,  that  the  Members  giving 
up  their  feats  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  will 
perhaps  be  no  reafon  for  making  their 
royal  Commiffion  and  Jujlicefiip  to  pafs 
unoppofed.     The  generality  of  the  People 
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will  perhaps  obferve  that  the  circumftance 
of  the  King  having  appointed  the  prefent 
Parliament  to  meet  him  on  the  20th  of 
laft  November,  cannot  poflibly  be  men- 
tioned as  a  fufficient  ground  for  afiuming 
fo  extraordinary  a  Commiflion,  without  li- 
mitation of  time :  yet,  the  mere  accept- 
ing, or  avowed  intent  to  accept,  a  Com- 
miiiion,  vacates  the  feat;  whatever  the 
event,  or  fuccefs,  or  profits,  may  afterwards 
turn  out  to  be :  fo  that  it  may  happen 
that  the  prefent  Members,  after  vacating 
their  feats  for  the  fake  of  the  Commiflion, 
will  not  perhaps  be  able  to  make  the  Com- 
miflion good  at  laft. 


T/je  real  prefent  ft  ate  and  political  fituation 
of  the  Parliament  now  ajfembled  at  Weft- 
minfter. 

THEIR  real  fituation  is  as  follows: 
the  fact  is,  that  they  cannot  be  difplaced  or 
diffolved  :  they  have  it  perfectly  in  their 
power  to  fay  that  they  will   not  be  either 

diffolved, 
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diflblved,  or  governed,  by  any  pcrfon  ex- 
cept George  the  Third  :  they  may  oppofe 
and  prevent  any  Government  from  being 
formed  :  fo  long  as  they  keep  upon  that 
ground,  they  are  fafe :—  but,  when  they 
proceed  farther,  and,  inftead  of  barely  op- 
pofing  the  forming  of  a  Government,  they 
proceed  to  form  one,  with  themfelves, 
claiming  powers  and  Commiffions  from 
the  King  for  that  purpofe,  even  a  power  to 
give  the  royal  alien t,  they  fall  within  the 
reach,  or  fphere  of  action,  of  the  Acts  palled 
fince  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  relative  to 
the  difqualification  of  Members ;  they  give 
up  their  prefent  advantage  of  not  being  to 
be  diflblved;  they,  in  fhort,  difmifs  them- 
felves, and  diflblve  their  indijjblubility \ 


What  is  the  confequence  to  be  derived  from 
the  preceding  pages  f 

THE  confequence  to  be  derived  from 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  obfervations,  is, 
that  the  Members  now  afTembled  at  Weft- 
minfter  cannot  avail  themfelves  of  the  pre- 
fent 
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fent  national  emergency  for  gratifying  their 
own  private  ambition  with  any  probability 
of  fuccefs :  their  endeavours  that  way  can 
only  in  the  end  terminate  in  leaving  the 
Nation  without  a  Parliament  at  the  pre- 
fent  difficult  jun&ure,  and  throwing  things 
into  confufion. 


What  does  the  public  good  require  in    the 
frefent  circumftances  $ 

THE  public  good  requires  that  the  Na- 
tional bufinefs  mould  be  enabled  to  go  on  ; 
and  for  that  purpofe  it  is  neceflary  that  a 
Government  mould  be  fettled. 

The  itate  of  the  National  cafe  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  King  is  abfent :  at  the  fame 
time  he  is  abfent  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he 
cannot  poffibly'give  any  directions :  he  is 
out  of  the  way ;  he  is  pofitively  ?niffing~ 
To  which  is  to  be  added,  that  his  abfence 
was  totally  unforefeen  by  him  :  it  is  the 
peculiar  misfortune  of  his  fitualion  that 
he  could  not  poffibly  make  any  previous 
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provifions  for  the  cafe  of  his  abfence ;  as 
Kings  always  ufe  to  do,  when  preparing 
to  abfent  themfelves  for  any  confiderable 
time  from  the  feat  of  their  government, 
The  King  has  left  no  directions  whatever 
concerning  what  is  to  be  done  in  his  ab- 
fence, nor  in  any  fhape  appointed  or  com- 
miffioned  any  perfons  who  can  reprefent 
him,  at^leaft  for  fome  fhort  time,  in  the 
beginning.  His  abfence  is  more  complete 
than  that  of  King  Richard;  for,  King 
Richard  had  forefeen  his  abfence,  in  the 
firil  inftance,  and  at  firft  provided  for  it,  by 
leaving  two  ^iifticiaries  of  the  Kingdom, 
to  whom  he  continued  to  fend  fome  fort 
of  directions  from  the  Holy  Land:  thefe 
two  judiciaries  continued  to  reprefent  him 
for  fome  time  after  it  was  known  that  the 
King  was  miffing ;  till  they  were  interrupted 
in  the  manner  that  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  fequel.  But  the  King  has  left  no  fuch 
beginning  of  provifions,  however  imperfect, 
for  the  cafe  of  his  abfence :  his  Minifters 
do  not  offer  to  produce  any  kind  whatever 
of  provifions  made  by  him,  nor  name  a  day 
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when  he  is  to  be  expe&ed  to  appear  again  ; 
all  that  can  be  faid  of  him,  is,  that  he  is 
not  dead.  Since  he  is  not  dead,  a  Succef* 
for  to  him  ought  not  to  be  acknowledged 
as  yet :  but  the  national  good,  in  the  mean 
time,  mud  be  provided  for:  things  cannot 
fafely  remain  at  a  ftand  for  any  length  of 
time:  a  Reprefentative  to  the  King  ought 
therefore  to  be  agreed  upon,  for  difcharging 
the  King's  office  j  though  in  the  King's 
name,  fince  he  is  not  dead. 

It  ought  to  be  obferved  that  a  certain 
particular  qualification  is  effentially  requi- 
fite,  in  the  prelent  c i re um fiance,  for  con- 
flicting a  proper  Reprefentative  of  the 
JCing. 


What  qualification  is  ejjentially  requifite  for 
con] tit ut ing  a  proper  Reprefentative  of  the 
King  ? 

THE   eiTential   qualification  is,  that  he 

muit  be  able  to  procure  the  ratification  of 

the  next  Succeflbr  to  the  Crown,   or   the 
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next  King,  for  every  thing  that  is  meant  to 
be  tranfacted  in  future.  This  circumftance 
-{hews  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  the  only 
Perfon  who  can  be  agreed  upon,  at  the 
prefent  juncture,  as  a  proper  Perfon  for  dis- 
charging the  royal  office;  for  he  is  certainly 
the  only  Man  who  can  infure  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  next  King,  and  next  SuccefTor 
to  the  Crown. 

This  importance,  at  all  events,  of  fe- 
curing  the  ratification  of  the  next  SuccefTor 
to  the  Crown,  and  binding  him  to  abide  by, 
and  for  ever  obferve,  every  tranfaction  of 
the  Government,  is  the  fecret  reafon  why 
this  next  SuccefTor  is  always  reforted  to, 
if  capable,  as  the  mofl  proper  Perfon  to  fill 
the  office  of  a  Regent,  in  the  cafe  of  an 
infant  King :  notwithstanding  the  moft 
weighty  objections  at  firfl  fight  feem  to 
offer  againft  trufling  the  very  precarious 
life  of  a  child,  perhaps  only  one  or  two 
years  old,  and  trufting  it  without  reftric- 
tions,  in  the  hands  of  the  very  Perfon  who 
is  to  derive  the  whole  tempting  advan- 
tage that  is  to  arife  from  the  difappearance 
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pf  the  infant.  The  importance  of  fecuring 
\he  ratification  of  the  next  apparent  Suc- 
ceflbr  caufes  fuch  objections  or  confidera- 
|ions  to  be  over-ruled ;  even  though  there 
is  no  positive  certainty  of  this  apparent 
Succeffor  coming  afterwards  to  the  Crown  $ 
for,  the  infant  King  may  both  live,  and 
have  progeny. 

But  the  iituation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is  remarkable.  In  the  courfe  of  nature,  it 
is  to  be  fuppofed  he  will  outlive  his  royal 
Father :  no  poffible  Heirs  or  Perfons  can, 
according  to  the  Law  of  the  Country,  in- 
tervene between  him  and  the  Crown,  or 
between  him  and  the  King,  George  the 
Third. 

Nay  more,  the  perfonal  importance  of 
£he  Heir  apparent  is  greatly  increafed  by 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  prefent  emer- 
gency :  for,  who  knows  but  the  Heir  ap- 
parent is  perhaps  even  already  George  the 
Fourth  ?  If  his  royal  Father  happens  never 
to  be  able  again  to  govern,  who  knows  but 
the  Prince's  Lawyers  will  advife  him  to  rec- 
kon the  beginning  of  his  reign  from  the  20th 
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day  of  lafl  November,  the  day  on  which 
the  inability  of  his  royal  Father  to  go  on 
with  his  royal  office  was  avowed  to  the 
Nation  ?  King  Charles  II.  did  not  reckon 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  from  the  year 
1660,  the  year  of  his  Reftoration,  but  from 
the  year  1 648  :  the  year  of  his  Refloration  is 
called  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  both  in  all 
Hiflories,  and  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  The 
Prince's  Lawyers  will  perhaps  fay,  that, 
fince  the  King  never  recovered,  the  Prince's 
Kingjhip,  till  the  day  of  his  Father's  natural 
death,  was  only  kept  in  fufpence  ;  that  his 
reign  in  reality  commenced  on  that  day 
when  his  royal  Father  difappeared  to  the 
Nation  and  to  Mankind ;  in  the  fame  man- 
lier, as  if  a  King  had  been  miffing  through 
accidents  at  fea,  his  next  Heir  would  date 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  from  the 
day  on  which  the  King  was  feen  for  the  lafl 
time  by  the  lafl  Mortal  who  can  give  an 
account  of  him. 

The  above  confederations  (hew,  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  cannot  be  left  out  of  any 
fyftem  that  may  be  adopted  for  governing 
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the  Nation  in  the  prefent  circumftances : 
his  co-operation  is  indifpenfable  for  the 
certainty  both  of  foreign  and  domeflic 
tranfactions :  without  him  no  Acts  of  Par- 
liament are  to  be  relied  upon  :  nay,  with- 
out him,  the  very  expenditure  of  the  pub- 
lic money  may  fail  of  its  intended  effi- 
ciency; for,  who  knows  but  thofe  who 
may  have  accepted  it,  may  be  made  in 
time  to  refund  it,  as  having  received  it 
from  hands  that  had  no  bufinefs  with  the 
difpenfing  of  it  ? 


Is  it  proper  the  Prince  of  Wales  Jhould  have 
AJjociates  in  his  office  of  reprefenting  his 
royal  Father,  and  exercijing  the  royal 
authority  f 

THE  nature  of  that  office  or  bufinefs  the 
Prince  of  Wales  may  be  called  upon  to 
undertake,  will  decide  the  queftion. 

What  is  the  nature  of  that  office  or  bufi- 
nefs?   It  may   be  defined  in  two   words; 

it 
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it  is,  to  produce  Jlrength  and  Stability  fry 
producing   union. 

Now,  if  a  certain  number  of  Aflbciates 
are  joined  to  the  Regent,  under  the  name 
of  a  Council  of  Regency,  this  Council  will 
be  liable  to  difagree  among  themfelves : 
therefore,  how  will  they  fecure  a  profpec"t  of 
bringing  national  matters  to  a  final  union  ? 

To  which  add,  that  the  mode  of  govern- 
in^  adopted  in  this  Country  renders  union 
at  the  Head  more  neceffary  than  in  other 
States.  The  diffenfions  in  Parliament  are 
fometimes  fuch  that  the  whole  undivided 
efficiency  of  the  Crown  is  but  barely 
equal  to  the  tafk.  of  cornpofmg  them  :  but 
what  may  the  confequence  be  expected 
to  be,  if  the  Head  of  the  Government 
becomes  the  original  feat  of  thofe  diffe- 
rences and  heats,  it  is  pofitively  its  office  to 
over-rule  and  compofe.  Should  a  Council 
of  Regency  be  formed,  experience  will 
fhew  they  cannot  poffibly  govern  by  the 
prefent  mode  of  a  Parliament,  A  Re- 
cent has  no  occafion  for  any  other  Council 
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than  the  Privy  Council,  as  that  Council  is 
modelled. 


Should  the  governing  powers  of  a  Regent  be 
made  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  reigning  King  f 

N  O  ;  if  the  reigning  King  has,  by  the 
Conftitution  of  the  Country,  but  juft 
power  enough  to  go  through  the  fuccefsfut 
difcharge  of  his  office.  For  inflance,  to 
deprive  a  Regent,  or  Reprefentative  of  the 
King,  of  the  power  of  be/lowing  rewards 
in  an  extenfive  degree,  would  be  hindering 
him  from  performing  that  very  function  he 
is  expected  to  perform.  If  a  King,  or  his 
Reprefentative,  porTelTed  a  power  offending 
Mutes,  with  firings,  to  unruly  Great  Men, 
and  by  that  means  to  put  a  fpeedy  end  to 
differences  and  oppositions,  in  the  manner 
practifed  by  the  Turkish  Sultan,  and  other 
Eaftern  Monarchs,  the  power  of  bellowing 
rewards  might  perhaps  be  in  great  meafure 
difpenfed  with:  but  as  this  effectual  mode 
of  governing,  the  bow-firing,  is  not  adopted 
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in  this  Country,  the  fofter  methods  of 
rewards,  of  allurements  to  ambition,  to 
vanity,  to  avidity  of  every  kind,  become 
neceffary.  Should  a  Regent,  or  King's 
Reprefentative,  be  very  materially  retrained 
in  his  power  of  exerting  the  above-men- 
tioned methods,  he  could  not  go  on  with 
his  intended  tafk :  he  would,  for  inftance, 
find  a  great  difficulty,  in  the  beginning, 
to  govern  with  a  Parliament;  and  foon 
afterwards,  he  would  find  the  bufinefs  ab- 
iblutely  impracticable. 


Should  the  powers  of  the  King  be  divided,  and 
allotted  to  different  dijiinc~l  perfons  ? 

THIS  method  would  be' liable  to  ftili 
worfe  inconveniences  than  the  mode  men- 
tioned  above,  of  a  Council  of  Regency.  By 
the  mode  of  fuch  a  Council,  fome  outward 
appearance  of  unity  in  the  head  of  Govern- 
ment, is  preferved  :  though  this  appear- 
ance would,  in  the  event,  prove  to  be  but 
fallacious.     But,  to  allot  the  powers  of  the 
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Crown  to  diftincl:  feparate  perfons,  is  at 
once  pointing  out  that  want  of  unity  in  the 
Government,  which  ought  to  be  hid,  that 
js  to  fay,  to  be  hid  as  long  ss  poflible.  To 
attempt  to  govern  by  means  of  fuch  diflinct 
Powers,  together  with  a  fitting  Parliament, 
would  only  be  adding  confufion  to  con- 
fufion  :  the  bufinefs  could  not  go  on  for 
above  ten  or  twelve  days. 

The  events  that  took  place  in  the  ab- 
sence of  King  Richard  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  place.  Before  fetting  out  for  the 
Holy  Land,  the  King  had  appointed  two 
Commiflioners,  or  Jtiftkiaries  of  the  King- 
dom :  the  name  of  the  one  was  Lcngc/jamp, 
and  the  other  was  the  Biihop  of  Durham. 
As  foon  as  the  King  began  to  be  mi[Jing> 
thefe  two  diftincl:  Powers  began  to  quar- 
rel, and  at  laft  fought.  Longchamp  fuc- 
ceeded  in  locking  up  the  Bifhop  in  the 
Tower.  Letters  were  produced,  as  if  co- 
ming from  the  King,  ordering  the  Bifhop 
to  be  releafed  :  but  Longchamp  anfwered 
that  he  knew  the  King's  intentions  too 
well  to  mind  fuch  letters.     The  BiP~ 
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friends  took  to  other  methods;  which  in- 
duced Longchamp  to  fupply  himfelf  with 
a  numerous  armed  guard.  At  length,  the 
Nobles  affembled  in  a  powerful  body  at 
Reading ;  when  Longchamp  was  obliged 
to  (richer  himfelf  and  alio  take  his  abode 
in  the  Tower ;  whence  he  efcaped  beyond 
fea,  If  the  cafe  of  King  Richard's  abfence 
does  not  fupply  a  precedent  concerning 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  prefent  national 
emergency,  the  whole  cafe  at  leaft  hints 
what  ought  to  be  avoided,  namely,  the 
dividing  of  the  governing  authority,  in 
whatever  fhape  fuch  diviiion  may  be  aN 
tempted  to  be  effected. 


How  is  the  care  or  cujiody  of  the  King,  in  his 
prefent  filiation,  to  be  fettled  f 

I T  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  certain  de- 
cifion  of  the  queftion,  from  thcfe  principles 
upon  which  the  prefent  national  bufinefs 
has  been  taken  up  from  the  beginning. 

The  queition  is    the  mod  important  to 

be  decided  at  the  prefent  juncture,   and  at 
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the  fame    time  the  moll  difficult.      The 
whole  bufinefs,  all  together,  is  difficult. 

The  King's  abfence  or  difappearance  was 
quite  unforefeen,  as  has  been  above  ob- 
ferved.  No  previous  provifion  whatever 
was  made  for  the  cafe.  The  King  has  dif- 
appeared  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  Pa- 
Unurus,  iEneas's  Pilot,  was  flung  from  the 
helm,  being  lulled  afleep  by  the  artifice  of 
an  adverfe  God  in  the  fhape  of  Pborbas; 
and,  in  his  fall  jnto  the  fea,  carried  the 
rudder  along  with  him,  as  he  afterwards 
related   to   iEneas,   in   the   fhades. 

Namque  gubcrnaculum,  multa  vi  forte  revulfum. 
Cut  datus  harebam  cufos,  curfufque  regcbam, 
Pracipitans  trax'i  mccum.     ./Eneid.  L.  v.  &  vi. 


There  are  other  circumftances  of  diffi- 
culty. The  King's  fituation  is  of  a  very 
peculiar  nature.  It  has  been  before  men- 
tioned that  his  fituation  is  different  from 
a  cafe  of  infancy:  the  hour  is  pofitively 
named  and  known  when  fuch  cafe  of 
infancy  is  to  be  ended  ;  and  the  infant 
King's  abilities  increafe  and  become  more 
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and  more  evident  every  clay.  But  here,  no 
future  term  can  be  named  as  the  period  to 
the  King's  fituation.  Befides,  a  time  may 
arrive  when  Mankind  (hall  pofitively  be 
in  doubt  in  regard  to  his  real  cafe  or  ftate. 
Who  fhall  proclaim  that  the  King  is  really 
returned  from  his  abfence  or  captivity  ? 
that  he  is  the  fame  King  who  formerly  go- 
verned? Who  fhall  decide  that  he  is  truly 
George  the  Third  ?  that  he  is  the  real 
Ben  Sebafiian  t  It  will  perhaps  be  necef- 
fary  at  fome  future  time  to  have  the  quef- 
tion  decided ;  and  when  it  is  decided,  it 
mull:  be  with  certainty. 

Before  fuch  certain  decifion  takes  place — ■ 
that  decifion  which  nobody  fhall  object  to, 
rumours  will  circulate :  the  fituation  of 
the  then  Governors,  whoever  they  may  he, 
and  however  conjoined  they  may  be,  will 
perhaps  prove  difficult.  The  abfent  King, 
inftead  of  being  a  prifoner  in  diftant  un- 
known hands,  or  in  an  enemy's  caflie,  like 
King  Richard  in  the  cattle  of  the  Aufirian 
Duke,  will  perhaps  turn  out  to  be  an  in- 
ftrument  in  the  hands,  or  a  prifoner  in  the 
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caftle,  of  a  faction  at  home :  there  is  no 
forefeeing  or  foretelling  what  in  time  may- 
happen.  The  reports  about  his  fituation 
may  perhaps  be  ufed  like  the  ghofts  of 
the  three  Don  Sebaftians,  or  of  the  falfe 
Demetriuses  in  Ruffia,  or  of  Per  kin  War- 
beck, — keeping  the  then  Government  in  a 
conftant  ftate  of  doubt  and  alarm.  This 
will  prove  a  ferious  divifion  of  the  executive 
authority,  when  fuch  a  Claimant  to  that 
authority  (hall  be,  not  come  or  returned, 
for  then  the  difficulty  will  likely  be  ended, 
but  that  he  is  the  next  day  or  the  day  after 
to  make  his  appearance.  This  mode  of 
weakening  and  alarming  a  Government,  by 
means  of  a  Competitor  kept  in  a  flate  of 
readinefs  for  the  purpofe,  is  the  method 
commonly  ufed  by  the  Turks  for  fecuring 
the  fubjcftion  of  certain  diftant  Provinces 
or  Principalities.  The  other  Eaftern  Mo- 
narchs,  and  the  Mo^ul  Emperors,  have  con- 
ftantly  praclifed  the  fame  expedient.  And 
the  European  Nations  in  India  have  learned 
this  kind  of  flate  craft :  their  power  has 
been  both  commenced  and  fecured,  in  the 
Carnatic  by  means  of  "Mohammed  All  and 
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Chanda-Jaheby  and  in  Bengal,  by  means  of 
Mir  J  offer  and  Mir  Cojjim,  &c. 

Who  mall  give  a  notification  of  the 
King's  return:  for,  fome  fort  of  authentic 
notification  will  probably  be  requisite  ? 
Phyficians,  it  feems,  are  to  be  the  perfons. 
They  have  already  been  applied  to  with 
conftancy  and  anxiety  :  they  have  given 
Reports  upon  oath :  exprcis  provifions  are 
moreover  about  to  be  made  for  the  obtain- 
ing farther  future  Reports  from  them,  alfo 
upon  their  oaths. 

The  Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  are,  it 
feems,  to  grant  the  King  his  certificate  :  by 
means  of  fuch  certificate,  attefted  upon  their 
oaths,  the  King  is  to  be  admitted  to  be 
King  again — to  have  his  Jus  pofthminii 
granted  him,  like  a  Roman  Citizen  who 
after  having  been  taken  in  war  by  enemies, 
was  reilored  to  his  former  rights,  upon 
his  proving  that  he  was  the  fame  perfonj 
thereby  obtaining  to  have  it  admitted,  or 
taken  for  granted,  that  he  had  never  been 
abfent.  Quia  hi  qui  ab  hojtibus  captifunt,Ji 
reverji  juerint  omnia  prijtina  jura  recipiunt; 
nam  pojtliminium  fingit  eum  qui  captus  eft 
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rh    civ  it  ate  femper  fuiffe.       In  flit.    L.    1. 

Tit.    12. 

The  weighty  national  concern  is,  in 
fhort,  to  be  decided  by  the  oaths  of  Medical 
Gentlemen  :  the  government  of  the  Nation 
has  already  moved  from  St.  James's  to 
Weftminfter:  there  is  a  profpecft  of  its 
being  again  removed  farther,  and  finally 
fettling  in  the  College  of  Phyficians  in 
Warwick-Lane.  Thoughts  have  already 
been  had,  it  is  faid,  to  defire  the  feparate 
Kingdom  of  Ireland  to  join,  and  alfo  fend 
Phyficians  from  that  Country. 

The  providing  for  the  future  care  and 
guardianfhip  of  the  King's  perfon  is  cer- 
tainly a  meafure  of  great  importance,  and 
moreover  of  great  nicety. 

The  whole  bufinefs  of  providing  for  the 
prefent  national  emergency,  and  appointing 
a  proper  Perfon  to  difcharge  the  office  of 
Regent,  is,  all  together,  a  bufinefs  of  con- 
fiderable  difficulty. 

Pombly,  the  right  principles  from  which 
the  bufinefs  might  be  fettled,  have  not 
been  fallen  upon:  owing  to  this,  the  affair 
becomes  a  perfect  riddle, 
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T.be    Conclvjion, 

THE  whole  of  the  obfervations  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  pages,  relative  to 
the  meafure  of  forming  a  Regent,  has  been 
introduced  merely  by  way  of  diftant  gene- 
ral hints,  oniy  fit  to  be  attended  to,  in  cafe 
the  forming  of  a  Regent  becomes,  at  any 
future  time,  to  be  thought  an  eligible  mea- 
fure. The  fact  is,  that,  at  this  prefent 
time,  there  is  no  occafion  for  a  Regent — 
on  bufinefs  for  a  Regent.  The  Parlia- 
ment now  aflembled  at  Weftminfler  poflefs 
powers  fully  fufflcient,  more  than  fufficient, 
for  the  governing  of  the  Nation.  They 
are  not  the  Regent  themfelves;  becaufe 
they  poflefs  mere  power  than  a  Regent,  if 
formed,  could  poflibly  alledge.  A  Regent 
could  only  plead  a  fuppofed  Commiffion 
from  the  King :  but  the  Parliament  now 
aflembled  at  Weflminfler,  alledge  a  diredt 
Commiflion  from  the  King,  and  ajpea'al 
Commiffion  too ;  for  they  alledge  a  Com- 
miflion  to  reprefent  his  Perfon,  and  give  his 
royal  afj'ent.  A  Commiflion  of  this  nature 
fets  afide  the  office  of  a  Regent,  fuppofing 
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there  exifted  one:  a  Regent,  as  foon  as 
fuch  Commiffion  is  produced,  becomes  an 
ufelefs  Officer. 

The  Parliament  having  a  fpecial  Com- 
miffion from  the  King,  to  reprefent  his 
perfon,  acftmg  in  his  name  and  on  his  behalf, 
arefuperior  in  poi.it  of  dignity  to  a  Regent. 
They  are  moreover  greatly  fuperior  in  point 
of  power,  that  is  to  f:y,  cf  efficient  power, 
to  what  a  P.egent  could  poffibly  poflefs  : 
for  they  have  more  power,  greatly  more, 
than  the  King  himfelf  would  enjoy,  if  he 
was  aclually  governing  in  his  own  perfon. 
If  the  King  was  perfonally  governing,  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  frame  Bills.  The 
King  would  only  be  allowed  to  declare  his 
opinion  about  Bills  prefented  to  him,  with- 
out the  power  of  framing  them  :  and  the 
Parliament  would  only  be  allowed  to  frame 
Bills,  without  thepower  afterwards  of  ajfent- 
ing  to  them.  This  ufual  divifion  of  the  fu- 
preme  legiilative  authority  certainly  weakens 
the  fame,  and  renders  the  operations  of  Go- 
vernment dilatory  -3  they  even  become,  at 
particular  times,  fluggim.  But  here,  this  in- 
convenience is  removed.     The  prefent  Par- 
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liament,  as  it  appears,  unite  In  themfelves 
the  power  of  framing  Bills  in  what  manner 
they  pleafe,  and  upon  what  matters  they 
pleafe,  together  with  the  power  of  affenting 
to  thofe  Bills  which  way  they  choofe. 
Thofe  perfons  who  have  exprefied  wimes  for 
an  efficient  Government,  or  efficient  powers 
to  be  eftablifhed,  at  the  prefent  juncture, 
ought  to  be  perfectly  fatisfied  with  the  pre- 
fent courfe  of  meafures.  If  Parliament  wifh 
for  an  efficient  power  to  be  compofed,  they 
need  not  look  elfewhere  than  among  them- 
felves.  The  Parliament  now  afTembled  at 
We  ft  mi  n  fie  r,  being  inverted  with  the  Com- 
miffion  which  they  are  holding  forth,  have 
all  they  want  within  themfelves :  they  can 
think  of  no  perfons  better  than  themfelves. 

They  can  think  of  no  perfons  better  than 
themfelves,  that  is  to  fay,  they  are  under 
no  difficulty  except  that  expreffed  before, 
in  the  pages  33 — 35,  namely,  the  diffi~ 
culty  how  to  confult  their  ConflituentSy 
and  alfo  under  the  difficulty  exprefied  in 
pages  46  and  47. 

FINIS. 


ERRATUM. 

tn  Page  63>  Line  iZ)/Dr  but  that,  read  but  v/hen  a  general 
belief  is  kept  up,  that,  &c. 


